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SFNIOR ART CLUB. 

^ of lhe Review , either lady 

Ibis Club is open to any rea ^ ^ gix m0 nths. All work 
)r gentleman. The terms ; Mr David Murray, a.r a, 

na *ed tor exhibition -smuc jn Miss Stewart Wood s 

,n the yearly “ Pu P' ls * Holland Street. Kensington. All 
audio, Vine Court Swd.o,H ^ obtained f rom M.ss A. Y. 
jarticulars of the n ess borough Gardens, l.ondon, S.W . 

Davidson, Secretary, 4 1 , Bess 

Winxer TERM, November, .90., to 9 

Subjects for January. 

. nf Shells. Nothing can exceed the 
I . — An arrangement j *■- delicate colour to be 

)e auty of the | lines and ^ rve \ choice and combination 

the shells should he painted the 

"n-lfplace of the cast try and persuade some friend to 
tit ,0 you for their hands, and put them as much as possible 
n the pose that you have already been studying. 

HI —For the more advanced landscape students, a y 

worked indoors from studies done during the summer will be 
ooked at. 


OUR WORK. 

House of Education — Term begins Wednesday, January 15^. 

The following students have passed the examination of the National 
Health Society, held December, 1901 : — 


i. E. Parish. 

7 . 

M. E. Mottle. 

12. 

E. Pike. 

2. A. Drury. 

8. 

C. Fraser. 

13- 

H. M. Bell. 

3. H. Fountain. 

9 - 

E. Garnier. 

14. 

E. Ogden. 

4. B. Dismoor. 

10. 

L Clendinnen. 

LS. 

G Mendham 

5. 1 . Fischer. 

6. L. Lees. 

11. 

W. Wilkinson. 

16. 

D. Smyth. 


Parents Review School , — Term begins Monday, January 13th* 
“Parents’ Review” Translation and Literary Societies. 

Report 1902. 

These societies have for their object the encouragement of the study of 
literature, both in English and other languages. The members of the 
Iranslation Society are expected to translate each month some short 
passage chosen by the examiner from a French or German classical 
aut or a ternately. At the end of the month the translations are sent to 
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round the members: The members of The LHerary 

answer each month in essay form questions on some passage or nnT T l ° 

at aUth0 h Ch0S ^ by the examiner - The answers are sTt 

at the end of the month to Miss C. Agnes Rooper for criticism and 

subsequent circulation round the members. The fee for both the societies 
” v- t res P ectivel y and paid annually to the Sec., Central Office 
26, Victoria Street, London, S.W. The balance of the Subscriptions after 
paying postage, is devoted to prizes. 

C. Agnes Rooper, Hon. Sec. 


BOOKS. 

The Heart of the Empire (Fisher Unwin, 7/6), being “ Discussions of 
problems of modern city life in England with an essay on Imperialism.” 
This is a volume of singular interest and importance. It consists of nine 
essays on various aspects of city life, written for the most part, we believe, 
by University men who have made themselves at home with the problems 
they discuss during work in one or another “ Settlement.” We have 
seldom come across a volume containing more promise for the State. The 
mere fact of the collaboration of a body of men of intellectual standing, 
power and practical experience, to discuss in a manner at once scientific, 
sympathetic and practical, the questions which perplex us as a nation, is 
a happy sign of the times. The Housing Problem, the Children of the 
Town, Temperance Reform, the Distribution of Industry, the Church and 
the People, are among the subjects treated of. No one of the writers holds 
a brief and the discussion is, in every case, broad-minded and full of 
insight. Even the much abused publican and the offending brewer turn 
out to be, in many cases, respectable citizens, zealous for the welfare of 
the community, and this allowance does not hinder a searching examination 
into the sins of the publican and into the possibilities of protection and 
reform. The note of the paper is, on the whole, one of tempered hope. 
The chapter on the Children of the Town is very interesting reading. 1 he 
tow r n child comes before us as a person w'ho, for good or evil, has developed 
a character of his ow r n, charming in its responsiveness, elusive in its 
restlessness, but offering a great field for the work of education. We 
believe that Mr. Bray has put his finger on the weak place of our education 
in the fact that we have largely lost religious aim — idealism. “ All w'ork 
becomes purposeless and ineffective without some ideal to direct its course. 
The chapter on the Problem of Charity has very suggestive reading. The 
Church Army and the Salvation Army are credited with some power to 
give “backbone” to their clients. The “Church and the People rai>es 
serious questions. We may not be prepared to consider the abo 
of the necessary use of the Prayer Book, but such sentences as at 
present the typical clergyman is not intellectual, and the c erica 1 
of to-day is organization,” give us pause. J he chapter on 
appears to us to be rather the manifesto of a party than a r0 ^ ( 
temperate view of the mind of the nation. Such sentences a* ^ 
destruction of nations is both the business and p easure o _ 

Kipling’s heroes,” shakes one’s confidence. A vo ume o 
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books. 


7: ~~ npeds have defects, and may, here and 

— ” d “ “ the ea '" est c °- 

^•SrT. ‘^Lr-« ^ 

list of Mr. Chesterton s & ^ hold a brief for /V*«jr Dreadfuls, 

would suppose that it was imp or patriotism, or even j 9 «djy 

and unnecessary to hold one better and, because he knows 

VorMt. Mr. Coming of */*. 

mj«ted th Le e r" et He unrequited attachment to things in 

Lene al ” “ We have probed, as if it were some monstrous new disease 

what is in fact nothing but the foolish and valiant heart of man. 

“ Surely the idea that its leaves are the chief grace of a tree is a vulgar 
one, on a par with the idea that his hair is the chief grace of a pianist 
But Mr. Chesterton's book does not lend itself to quotations, because the 
best of everything he says is the surprise of the next thing, and you 
cannot stop in the middle of any one of these delightful little essays. It is 
difficult to define whimsicality. Is it a delightful compound of humour^ 
insight, the power of seeing the other side, the recognition of the folly 
that there is in wisdom and the wisdom that there is in folly ? Whatever 
it is, Mr. Chesterton has it, and a man or a maker of books can hardly 
be endowed with a rarer or more lovable quality. 

The Mind of a Child , by Ennis Richmond (Longmans, Green & Co., 
3/6 net). Mr. Richmond's book is practically a protest against, what 
seems to us also, a formidable danger. He says in effect that we are 
so taken up with the study of “the child,” that we are practically losing 
touch with children. He thinks it is an impertinence on our part to 
treat children as though they were put before us mainly as a subject for 
analysis and classification. He admits the fascination of child analysis 
as a study, but considers that we should not pretend to ourselves that 
we. follow this study from love of children; nay, he considers that it is 
owing to a false idea of children that we have arrived at a false idea of 
marriage. We do not recognise that there is nothing in the world so 
important as childhood, and therefore lose sight of the fact that the 
peopling of the world is the final cause of marriage. We can’t help 
quotmg Mr. Rmhmond at some length on the subject of “Child Study,” 
1C e appeals to us “There is a small section of thinking men 
auestion m fff n, ViU^ Se ^ tl0n . which is & ra dually increasing, which— on the 
acquiesced in th ^ ^ atl °" beginnin g to interest many who had hitherto 
of child-studv h’ h as >°ned system ’—have evolved a sort of science 
This is I should CenUeS ltself u P° n the m ind of a child qua child, 

selves • but I can vf’ fasc ‘ nat mg ai >d interesting study for our- 

onTv 2.7 'I r " ay ' “» ” “p 

experience • there are nni / ounded upon rules formed from collective 
rule might be founded h r > ° uni ^ orm * t y m childhood upon which such 
g 6 f ° Unded ’ but 11 15 not these points which are engrossing the 
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follower of this science of child study. I cannot see that th 

zts'V! { :;zz: sc “ disLe ^ 

are b bitte' e ^ COnviction to m y rea ders. especially to those who 

e bitten with the craze for child-analysis, is that there is no chance of 

our getting at a right standard in our ideal of child-education, so long as 

we are looking at it with the idea of considering children as children. 

h,n .° them as onl y Passing through stage after stage on a 
road of life which will never be completed. Physically, there is such 
a thing as being grown-up; every living thing reaches, physically, a 
state of completion, and because of this fact we are able, physically 
to form a science, to argue, to deduce. But mentally and morally 
there is no such thing as being grown-up; never are we in such a 

condition that progress is not an element of that condition 

Here we have no ground from which to argue, on which to raise a 
science ; there are here no points of uniformity where collective experience 
can speak ; and yet it is just here that we elders are trying to force 

ourselves in And in this we must fail ; for the part of a child’s 

mind which I have called his Individuality, the part where live his reasons 
for doing things , is entirely and absolutely out of our reach. It has 
nothing whatever to do with us. It is the child's business and his alone. 
I believe it is the lack of respect which the minds of children have met 
with in the past that has led to the mistakes in their education. I believe 
that we are in imminent danger of making quite as great mistakes as our 
forbears have done. In directing our attention to the fact that children 
have minds which command our consideration, we are in danger of 
thrusting ourselves in at a point where interference is an impertinence 
greater than any mistake of which our forbears were guilty.” We cannot 
follow his argument, but Mr. Ennis Richmond offers valuable constructive 
thought on the subject of education, and we advise parents to read his book. 

The Earlier Renaissance , by Professor Saintsbury (Blackwood, 5/-). 
The Earlier Renaissance means, according to Professor Saintsbury, the 
closing years of the fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth, 
the time, that is, when Greek learning came to us and to France by way of 
Italy; the “ Italianation *' as the Elizabethans called it. Germany, 
which escaped this process, offers her own development. Ihe period is 
singularly rich both in literary production and in the human interest which 
gathers round the names enrolled on this literary record. We turn over the 
pages of this volume and meet with Erasmus, Rabelais, Ariosto, Vittori, 
Colonna, Michael Angelo, Calvin, Louise Labe, Ascham, Surrey, Latimer, 
More, Luther, Hans Sachs, Ulrich von Hutten, to mention only some of the 
stars in the Renaissance firmament. A dull writer could not bore us \sith 
such material to hand, but the note of Professor Saintsbury s book is a 
deep under lying enthusiasm, vitalising a mass of learning which might 
leave us cold were it not w'armed by that fire. His balanced appreciation 
of Rabelais and Ariosto are examples of the author s fine critical power, 
and as for his comfortable humanness, what better example coiil we ia\e 
than the footnote recommending the reader, with whom turnips 
disagree, to try Ariosto’s “ vinegar and w r ine sauce with those vege a 
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hv Ethel Turner (R.T.S., 3'6)- We all know 

The Wonder Child, by U e re as in the others, the atmosphere 

Mrs. Curlewis’ Australian stones^ ^ The story is of a cultivated 

of the Bush and the A eld Australian Bush, how they suffer and 

family cast away, so to spea , decenc j es of life, how the “ Wonder 

how they emerge at las in mother away from her father 

Child •' is voted .0 h „w the little girl after being feted by 

and the rest to act as P ]f a stranger to her own people, and the 

A. mother, and how a„ ends 

Book, by Jacob Abbot. (Methuen, a, 6) Edited by 

E V l“ Mr. Lucas has made a charming dtscovery, and it was well 
done torecuscitate a little book which some fifty years ago was famous 


like a great many stmple little details and time 
take in one thing after another without hurry or worry. Beechnut is a boy, 
with a history, whose real name was Bianchinette. but Mrs. Henry s 
children called him Beechnut, which was easier to say, and the story is of 
the tales he told to the two, little Madeline and Phonny, and the clever 
things he did to amuse them. 

Cassell's Magazine (Cassell & Co., 8/-). No publishers know how to 
produce popular magazines of more value and interest than do Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. Theie are several charming photogravures in the present 
volume, many capital and strong stories, much interesting information, and 
to crown all, no less a treasure than Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new novel 
"Kim." The fact that Messrs. Cassell have been entrusted with a novel 
for which, we imagine, editors would contend, is a strong testimony to the 
worth of Cassell's Magazine. Mr. Kipling believes in the people, and 
chooses to give his best to them in the first place rather than to a more 
cultured public. That Cassell's Magazine should have been his choice 
in this instance is a proof that Mr. Kipling considers it to be a virile and 
wholesome serial. 

Highways and Byways in the Lake District, by A G. Bradley 
(Macmillan, 6/-). We hail a new book in the Highways and Byways 
series with special interest, and the text by Mr. A. G. Bradley, and 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell, add to the promise of the volume. Mr. 
Bradley has shewn discrimination in his choice of matter. We all know 
wh.it is commonly called the Lake District and its literary associations, 
but do we know about the Statesmen, the Kings of Patterdale, Dacre 
Castle, Threlkeld Hall, the ways of the Dalesmen, the sport of the Dales, 
the Cullery at Ravenglass, Muncaster Castle, Calder Abbey, Levens Hall, 
Simp wells, the Kings of Mardale? We should like to put lake-lovers 
through an examination upon these and some other points. Mr. Bradley 

as ncn neg ected the familiar routes, nor has Mr. Pennell. The latter gives 
pi p G at mblcside, the school house at Hawkshead, the Market 
toucherl fue 1C -’ * Street ’ n Hawkshead, Coniston viewed from the lake, 

ha t we a hlS ' nim,ta f b e penci1 ’ but ^ i« for his treatment of the Byways 
that we are most grateful to Mr Kr^i„ 

this lake-district book. 


America. We cannot imagine a better story 


that we are most grateful to Mr. Bradley. No la^W^d^ vHthout 


THE “ P.R.” 


LETTER BAG. 

[ J'he Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents .] 

Dear Editor,— M ay I ask if any member having had boys trained for 
the Navy on board the JVorcester , would correspond with 

Great Bentley Vicarage, Mrs. Powell. 

Colchester, Essex. 


DEAR Editor, — Perhaps some of your readers would like to know 
about our nursery garden. During our summer holidays we collected 
some acorns and chestnuts, French beans and a handful of ears of wheat 
and barley The acorns we buried, some in sand, some in mould, and the 
others in moss, but found the last the best, as it was easier to watch their 
progress. In about three weeks they commenced sprouting, and we then 
filled our acorn glasses. Others are growing in moss which we put in 
jars, jugs, cups and saucers. One of our acorns is of particular interest 
as it was gathered from the tree in Assisi where the birds are said 
to have congregated when St. Francis preached to them. We had 
more difficulty in starting the chestnuts, and found it necessary 
to wrap them in wet cotton wool, and put them in a dark warm 
cupboard to chit. When they had started we put them in moss as we did 
the acorns. When we had any difficulty in obtaining moss we found that 
a square of roadside turf served our purpose just as well, and added to the 
interest as the buttercup and daisy roots in it continued growing, and one 
daisy even flowered. Our most forward chestnut is with some moss in a 
black earthenware teapot, and has already a strong thick root about two 
inches long, although it was only taken from Naseby battlefield two 
months ago. The beans were all put together in a basket which was in a 
damp place, and they sprouted in their pods ; then they were taken out of 
the pods and put in moss like the others. We found that sand would not 
do as it got sour. One bean was given away to St. I homas’ Hospital, and 
is now over four feet in height, and another which we gave away has 
already flowered. We rubbed the grains out of some of the ears of wheat 
and barley and put them in moss in a plate. The result is that they have 
taken root, and are now about four inches high. They have all clung 
together, and if we take up the moss and look at the under side we see a 
network of white roots which nearly covers the moss. We put the other ears 
of corn in a glass vase in water so that they just touched the water 1 hese 
have grown much more than the others, and are now tom six 
inchesLll. and have roots about four inches long. W« > • tays take a I 
our plants out once a week and wash , he.t r ools and change the «»' ter. 
They are so good-natured that e.en a child of three years old can handle 
them and play with them and put them hack into d,ffe.e« jugsor plates 

without hurting them in the slightest. We lare ^success with them as 
seeds and orange pips, and hope to have as gre c y ours tru iy ( 
we had with our other plants. g E. E. 

London, December igth. 



